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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 




XT IT. — P ALETTES FOR 
FLOWER PAINTING. 

[NQUIRIES are often made 
by those inexperi- 
enced in painting as 
to the colors used 
to produce certain 
effects. Such ques- 
tions are sometimes 
difficult to answer. 
A combination of 
colors, which in the 
hands of one would be entirely successful, would with 
less skilful handling result in total failure. So much 
depends upon 
the tone and 
the propor- 
tions of the 
mixtures of 
the various 
tints, that it is 
difficulttogive 
an intelligible 
answer to a 
question as to 
the method by 
which a cer- 
tain effect was 
produced. As, 
however, in 
china painting 
regard must 
be paid to 
the chemical 
properties of 
the colors in 
mixing them, 
some sugges- 
tions in refer- 
ence to those 
which can be 
safely used to- 
gether may 
not be without 
use. Jf the 
design to be 
represented 
is, as has been 
recommend- 
ed, conven- 
tional, the col- 
oring need not 
follow the ex- 
act tints of 
the model, but 
may be some- 
what arbitra- 
rily arranged 
to suit the 
taste of the 
painter. As, 
however, fre- 
quent oppor- 
tunities will 
occur for us- 
ing natural 
designs when 
such designs 

will be in good taste, it is desirable to know what 
colors will most nearly reproduce the natural tints. 
I will, therefore, endeavor to give certain arrange- 
ments of color, which may be of assistance to the in- 
experienced. 

In painting leaves a very good color for the local 
tint is grass green, which may be heightened in parts 
by the addition of jonquil or of mixing yellow, the 
last a somewhat paler yellow than the first mentioned. 



For the shaded parts grass green may be mixed with 
brown green, or the latter color and green No. 36 
will make a darker tint. The under sides of leaves 
which are of a light bluish green, as some rose leaves, 
maybe painted with brown green, and a little deep 
blue green. Reddish tones seen frequently in the 
edges or rose leaves or in the young shoots can be 
given with iron violet. The brown of dead leaves or 
the points of decay upon green leaves may be painted 
with dark brown shaded with black. Dark brown 
subdued with black may also be used for shrubby 
stems. 

Red flowers, such as scarlet poppies or scarlet 
geraniums, can be painted with the various reds 
made from iron, but these reds cannot be mixed with . 
the carmines to produce reds which partake of both 
crimson and scarlet. The brilliant and beautiful 
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colors produced by such a combination are lacking in 
ceramic pigments. The one approaching nearest to 
a red of that character is deep red brown, a very 
useful and beautiful color. Pompadour red is also a 
color resembling it. The scarlet reds to be used for 
such a color as that of scarlet poppies are capucine 
red and orange red.' The last is a very brilliant color, 
and can be used with the yellows or with deep red 
brown, and can be shaded with brown green. 



The crimsons are the most difficult to manage, and 
the most likely to change in firing. They will appear, 
after firing, of a violet or of a yellowish hue, accord- 
ing as they have been subjected to a greater or lesser 
degree of heat. They can be shaded with black gray 
or with black and a little brown green. The most 
careful management, however, is required to produce 
good results, and they are on the whole rather uncer- 
tain. Purple flowers can be painted with a mixture 
of deep blue and deep purple, which is more like a 
dark crimson than its name would indicate, making 
a combination of a small quantity of the blue in pro- 
portion to the purple, as the tendency in all mixtures 
in which blue, a very strong color, is used is to fire 
with a predominance of the latter. It must be safer 
on this account to use deep golden violet for purple 
flowers. This color may also be used for painting 

violets, with 
the addition 
. of a very little 
blue, and can 
be shaded 
with the same. 
Purple pansies 
may be paint- 
ed with golden 
violet alone, 
with silver yel- 
low for the 
yellow parts 
and orange 
yellow for the 
bright orange 
part on the 
lower lip. 
Golden violet 
in various 
combinations 
with silver 
yellow will be 
sufficient to 
produce all 
the tints of the 
ordinary pur- 
ple and yellow 
pansy. For 
the pale" bluish 
purple ones 
the golden 
violet may 
have a very 
small quantity 
of blue mixed 
with it. Those 
of a bronze 
•purple hue can 
be painted 
with golden 
violet, over 
which a wash 
of rouge 
laqueux laky 
red is laid. 
The pansies of 
a brownish 
yellow can be 
painted with 
brown 108 and 
silver and or- 
, ange yellows 
with touches 
of iron violet. The beautiful brown pansies with 
veinings and shadings of purplish red can be painted 
with brown 108 and iron violet. Iron violet is quite 
different from the color its name would indicate, and 
very nearly resembles Indian red,' 

Yellow flowers can be painted with jonquil yellow, 
mixing yellow or orange yellow, according to the tint 
desired, and can be shaded with brown green. In the 
management of the yellows, care must be taken not to 
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use too much yellow in proportion to the colors with 
which it is mixed, or it will entirely obliterate the 
other colors in firing. There are few purely blue 
flowers, nearly all having some admixture either of 
purple or green. Forget-me-nots can be painted with 
deep blue green. Indeed, there is scarcely any blue 
flowers for which deep blue green would not be a 
better color than the pure blues. The blu^es can be 
shaded with black in such proportion as to produce a 
light gray. 

Good grays can be made 
with black and a little brown 
green. It is better in using 
black for a very light gray 
to mix a very little deep 
blue green or brown green 
with it, as if used alone very 
thinly it is liable to rub off 
after being fired. 

With the colors mention- 
ed above in varying com- 
binations, it is possible to 
obtain the colors of any 
flower as nearly as it can 
be done with pigments. Al- 
though, as has been said 
before, the difficulty of mix- 
ing china colors which will 
be chemically affected by 
being fused together in the 
kiln, renders a greater num- 
ber of colors necessary than 
in other kinds of painting, 
it js better for the student 
to learn the full capacity of 
a limited palette than to 
burden himself with a great 
number ot colors,, with the 
combinations of which he is 
unfamiliar. 



MODERN POTTERY AT BETHNAL GREEN. 



The ceramic collection at Bethnal Green has an 
interest apart from the more extensive one at South 
Kensington, of which it is a branch, in being entirely 
modern, and in thus giving the very latest phases of 
the history of the art it represents. Upon entering 
the Museum the visitor's eye is immediately attracted 
by brilliant cases which seem to have caught the rain- 



XIV.^DECORATION OF 
PLAQUE AND PANEL. 

The colors mentioned in 
the foregoing article can 
be used in painting the 
pansy design, which may 
be put upon a ground of 
gold or color. Turtle-dove 
gray makes a very good 
background for pansies. 

The ground of the cherry 
blossom design may be tint- . 
ed with deep blue green 
whichwill make a pleasing 
sky-blue color ; the decora- 
tive effect will be increased 
by the addition of more 
green (brown green) than 
the color already contains. 
Or the whole ground may 
be painted thickly with deep 
-red brown or with iron; 
violet. The design is to : 
be scratched in after the 
ground has been finished. 
For the flowers leave the 
white of the china for the 
highest lights, and shade, 
with gray made of black . 
and a little deep blue green ;■■ 
make the centres brown 
green, stamens permanent 
white (or scratched) with 
anthers of mixing yellow. 
Branches brown and black. 
M. Louise McLaughlin. 




The vase illustrated on page 20 is decorated under 
the glaze, in Bennett style, by Mrs. Laura B. Morton, of 
New York, formerly a pupil of Bennett, and now her- 
self a successful teacher of ceramic and other painting. 
It is a piece of large size, but has come out scathless 
from the many vicissitudes of firing, and technically is 
almost perfect. The decoration is simple and boldly 
and effectively treated. The hollyhocks are red and 
yellow against an olive-brown background. 



DESIGN FOR A PANEL. "CHERRY BLOSSOMS." 

BY M. LOUISE MCLAUGHLIN. 

bow and broken it into a thousand elegant and graceful 
prisms, grouped for picturesque effect. These cases 
hold many triumphs of modern ceramic art, articles 
bought from the great exhibitions of the last tew 
years, some from our own centennial, others presented 
by national museums in various parts of Europe. 
Grouped as they are without reference to schools or 
styles, but purely for artistic effect, the result is daz- 
zling, and impresses one with the conviction that surely 



the art of to-day has no reason to yield an iota in 
prestige to that of any other time. 

The collection represents many countries, and shows 
the art of many obscure but beautiful continental man- 
ufactures, as well as abundant specimens of the best 
contemporaneous foreign and English ones. Among 
the rest is a case of modern Italian peasant faience, and 
one also of Portuguese, the latter grave in color and 
coarsely quaint in form, the former, seen in masses, 
of a peculiarly soft sunny- 
glow — more like shimmer 
than blaze of sunniness. 
In detail the yellows seem 
copied from the lemons and 
oranges of their native coun- 
try, while the blues are like 
Italian skies, the greens like 
olive groves, and the reds 
like the hearts of pomegran- 
ates. Only these four colors 
seem in the hands of the 
workmen, but their use of 
them proves that the color 
sense continues vigorous 
among a people whose once 
foremost place in art has 
long been lost to them. The 
body of these Italian wares 
is usually a grayish cream 
color, with a thick metallic 
glaze within which the sim- 
ple colors weave wondrous- 
ly vivid harmonies. The 
designs show a naivete' ab- 
solutely infantile. Curiously 
enough the forms, although 
sometimes crudely fantastic, 
are oftener strongly remin- 
iscent of antique classic 
ones, and the Neapolitan 
oil jug of to-day and the cuj/ 
from which the campagna 
peasant drinks his thin wine 
are really the amphora and 
- tazza of ancient days clum- 
sily reproduced in modern 
clay. In studying these in- 
teresting objects one won- 
ders that Americans who 
travel abroad do not make 
collections of the peasant 
wares of the countries they 
visit. Such collections would 
have a varied interest in 
which the artistic element 
would not be the least. 

One case contains several 
examples of Swiss wares, 
another of Swedish, neither 
- of them largely known in 
the ceramic world, although 
each has strong claims to 
artistic consideration. One 
is the Swiss Heimberg, an 
enamelled earthenware, of 
which the specimens here 
were brought from the Ex- 
hibition of 1878. Heimberg 
is a small rural commune 
in the Canton of Berne, and 
its manufactures are chiefly 
the commonest pottery. The 
potters themselves are field 
laborers who cultivate the 
land during summer, work- 
ing in the potteries only 
during the winter season. 
The decorations, however, 
show professional hands and 
developed taste, although 
the warm colors have often what may be described as a 
sort of unf used richness, that is, individual richness with- 
out strictly harmonious blending into depth and tone. 
The decorations are floral, conventionally treated, with 
broad flat spaces of petal and leaf enclosed within 
sharp outlines, and oftenestlaid upon a dark chocolate 
ground. Many globular-shaped jugs are divided 
vertically by beaded lines, the spaces between filled 
in with different colors, and variously decorated with 
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raised ornaments under the thick lustrous glaze. 
The prevailing features are blue, pansy-shaped 
flowers, and floral stars, or star-flowers, the color of 
old gold. Several jugs are of antique shapes, creamy 
green in color, painted with flowers in polychrome ; 
and the whole ware has a massive effect more 
Teutonic than Gallic. 

The better known Rorstrand faience is represented 
in about the same proportion. This Swedish manu- 
facture has been in operation since 1725 with varying 
fortunes and artistic results. At first the products 
were chiefly imitations of Oriental and Delft ware ; 
the forms were simple and sometimes ornamented in 
relief, but usually in blue camai'eu. . Later, when the 
faience with stanniferous glaze was abandoned, the 
ware became of finer quality, with iruit, flowers and 
leaves in relief, the colors being applied upon the 
glaze in the rococo style. Several very beautiful 
specimens in this Bethnal Green collection are painted 
with delicate flowers and grasses, on dark blue 
ground, and are almost as 
imaginative in effect as the 
mystic waving of feathery 
boughs against a moonlight- 
ed midnight sky. Other speci- 
mens, iron stone china, are 
decorated with set regular 
figures somewhat like stars, 
interspersed with small blue 
leafless, stemless forget-me- 
nots, the general effect attain- 
ing to a dignity and a sombre 
harmony of color scarcely to 
have been looked for from 
such a modest scheme of dec- 
oration. 

Still another little known 
faience here represented is 
the faience de Gien. This is 
glazed white earthenware in 
which the Renaissance style 
of decoration, in polychrome, 
is conspicuous. It shows 
arabesques of flowers, cornu- 
copias, sea-horses and char- 
iots, water plants, birds and 
grotesque terminal figures, 
and is sometimes mounted in 
massive mouldings of dark 
blue. Of later years at Gien 
the old decorations of Rouen 
and Moustiers have been 
much imitated, both in 
cama'ieu and in polychrome. 

The Irish porcelain, called 
Belleek, from the place of its 
manufacture, is of only recent 
date, having been made for 
only about fifteen years. The 
body is an ivory-like porce- 
lain, the results of the simple 
vitrification of feldspar and 
china clay. The glaze is 
glittering and iridescent, and 
the whole object has the ap- 
pearance of having been 
bathed in a solution of moth- 
er-of-pearl. . The designs are 
principally, marine in charac- 
ter, dolphins, sea-horses, tn- 
tons, nereids, aquatic plants, 
shells, the sea-urchin, coral 
and rock work. The modelling 
is delicate without vagueness 

or uncertainty, and the forms are original and graceful. 
One sees here also a number of specimens of 
modern Russian faience, heavy in form and unpleasant 
in color, but with a certain stolid gravity of appear- 
ance "not without impressiveness. The articles were 
presented by the Moscow Museum, and are some ot 
them of tankard form and limited in decoration to 
three colors, blue, chocolate, and black. The designs 
are moulded and arranged in a sort of appliquS, re- 
minding one of Byzantine embroidery, The body of 
the object is generally of a hard, sharp blue ; upon 
this is laid a band of chocolate-red, on which are 
raised Byzantine-like traceries of black. The knobs, 
rims of covers, 'mouldings, and handles are also ot 
black— which always plays an important part in Rus- 



sian decoration. A huge Russian plate is of the same 
eye-assaulting blue with appliquS of green '* braided" 
with black, the wide rim of alternating green and blue 
spaces, the blue braided with yellow, the green with 
coral. These all came from the Vienna Exhibition of 

1873. 

It is interesting to notice in this collection the many- 
imitations of the Oiron or Henri Deux faience, both by 
English and continental potters. The Minton imita- 
tions are the most celebrated, but a candlestick by 
Rondel of Paris is far better in artistic reproduction 
than anything contributed by the more renowned firm. 
This earthen-ware candlestick is of a creamy ground 
inlaid with arabesques of reddish-brown and black, 
with projecting modelled masques, and scrolls from 
which depend festoons ot mottled green. The base is 
copied from a cup in the Louvre, the rest from a candle- 
stick in the collection of Baron Gustave de Rothschild. 
In a certain meretricious likeness to the original Oiron 
it falls short of the Minton work, being far more 



Pompaduur period, some splendid Copeland vases are 
conspicuous. One is a tall vase with cover of the 
palest sea green, painted with pale,. fair flowers,, such 
as grow where no vulgarly vivid sunshine comes — 
with golden children for handles— and a splendid paint- 
ing after Turner set in the face as a medallion. It 
seems quite too good for human nature's visual food 
and forms a striking contrast to the robust vigor of an 
Italian vase beside it. This Italian vase is of .en- 
amelled earthen-ware, bottle shaped, bleu-de-roi 
ground, with white floral decorations boldly sculptured 
in full relief. "M. B. W. 




HOLLYHOCK VASE. BY LAURA B. MORTON. 
(see pace 19.) 

rough in surface manipulation and more solid in color 
than its original, and quite without those showy graces 
which make the Minton Oiron merely Oironized Min- 
ton. Minton Oiron shines with a glassiness the ivory 
Oiron never knew, and its black inlays are to its orig- 
inal like ink to wine. The Wedgwoods also put forth 
an imitation of this rare and exquisite faience de 
luxe, one much less .attractive than that of the Minton 
and equally insincere, being scarcely more than " a 
memory in black and white." Its inlay, is principally 
geometrical in form with Greek keys, and its general 
effect is stiff and cold. 

All the modern English manufactures are well repre- 
sented. Among them for a highly refitted and polished 
elegance of coquetry, so to speak, worthy of the finest 
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OIL PAINTING IN LIMOGES STYLE. 
F. V., Boston.— The "I. U. G. Limoges glaze" 
you see advertised is a special medium to be used in painting 
in oils on pottery and papier mache. This glaze is retained when 
it becomes dry, and it is claimed 
that "there will be no shelling off 
and no deterioration of lustre for a 
very long time." The process is in 
imitation of the barbotine or Lim- 
oges underglaze decoration. Direc- 
tions for using the glaze are given 
in a circular issued by the manufac- 
turers, Janentzky & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The following 'suggestions 
as to the choice of colors for back- 
grounds and flowers may be found 
' useful to the amateur who has no 
teacher : 

For a brown background use burnt 
sienna, Vandyck brown, burnt um- 
ber and yellow ochre, with a little 
white, clouded together. For deep 
blue or cobalt take Prussian blue 
(clear), a medium shade of green, 
made of Prussian blue and yellow 
ochre, with white. Tone down at 
the base of the vase in soft shades 
of light red, yellow ochre and white 
(quite light). This is also effective 
for . flat painting, bringing out 
strongly designs of flowers and 
leaves. For a gray background 
take ivory black, burnt umber for 
dark shades, and with light red, 
Prussian blue, yellow ochre and 
white make soft gray clouds to 
blend in. For olive take burnt um- 
ber, Prussian blue and ochre, and 
shade in different tones by adding 
white. Sometimes a light blue 
clouded top can be shaded down 
into an olive base, or the reverse, 
and this is very suitable when white 
flowers are to be made for decora- 
tions. For Safrano roses use ver- . 
milion, Naples yellow and white; 
sometimes a little chrome yellow- 
gives a brilliancy to the shade. Paint 
a delicate tint, and make the heart 
of the rose of a deep shade, and dash 
some of the deepest shade at the 
base of the outside petals, and occa- 
sionally through the rose at the base 
of the petals. For Marshal Neil 
roses use chrome yellow and white, 
and by adding a little blue for shade, 
and mixing it with the yellow, a 
greenish tint is formed, which is 
natural, and gives all the variety to 
tUe tone required. All curled-over 
petals paint quite light in tint. Her- 
mosa roses may be painted by tak- 
ing rose madder and Cremnitz white 
for the body, with crimson lake, 
clear, for the deepest parts and 
dashes through the rose. Do not 
paint the leaves too vivid a green ; 
preserve strong, light effect's by very 
light shades, sometimes of a blue 
green, sometimes more of a grass 
color, and heighten the base of 
leaves and stems, sometimes the 
edges, with rich shades of burnt 
sienna (clear). Observe the same 
general rules for mixing. Janent- 
zky & Co. add in their circular : 
"Use no color alone without I. U. 
G., and if plenty is used, no extra 
glazing is required, for there will 
be a most beautiful gloss embodied 
in all the painting. This preserves 
the colors and holds them up in the 
glaze always on the surface." 



CEMENT FOR MENDING TERRA COTTA. 
B. T. B., New York.— Janentzky & Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, recommend the following recipe : Take equal parts 
of air-slacked lime, reduced to powder, and cottage cheese, and 
rub together with a table-knife, on a piece of glass or plate, into 
a thick paste. Apply as soon as mixed to the parts to be joined 
together, as it hardens very soon and becomes useless. Cottage 
cheese, as is generally known, is the product .of curdled milk with, 
the whey strained off of it. If it is not to be had, substitute the 
white of an egg. 

THE "INK-PHOTO" PROCESS. 
M. B., Boston.— The process is one for reproducing 
photographs in lithography. It is claimed that it has the advan- 
tage over ordinary photo-lithography, of being able to express half 
tones and .delicate shades. An "ink-photo" when printed is 
found to be made up of a kind of stipple, more or less dark, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the picture. In copying a colored 
drawing or painting, the usual false effects pf reds and yellows 
coming too dark occur, as in taking a silver print, but when the 
" ink-photo" is once upon the lithographic stone the false tones 



